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Trends in School Finance Litigati on 

School finance litigation began with the pupil as th^ target under 
both the cjual treatment of equals and unequal treatment of unequals 
sta-^.dards . * 3oth wide educational expenditure per pupil disparities 
and the inadequacy of additional services for special pupil popula\:ions 
were feit to violate the equal protection clause of the U.S. 
Constitution. The original cases challenged these facts, arguing that 
school finance systems should be tailored to "pupil needs." But in 
both the 1963 Mc Inn 13 case m Illinois and the 1969 Bur r uss case in 
Virginia, the courts dismissed the cases claiming that because pupil 
needs could not be defined precisely the court had no legal standard on 
which to '"^^se ocinicns. 

Shortly thereafter, a new litigation strategy was devised. The 
n^-w strategy cut forth a negative standard: that education 
expenditures could not be linked to local school district wealth, the 
equal opportunity standard discussed above. Litigants tried to 
persuade courts that school finance systems discriminated on the basis 
of wealth, a "suspect classification," in that high wealth districts 
tended to have high expenditure levels while lower wealth districts 
tended to have lower expenditures. It was argued that this 
discrimination violated the equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment of the U.S. Constitution. In August 1971, the California 
State Supreme Court, on a motion to dismiss the case at trial, accepted 
the argument and said that if the facts were as alleged the system did 
indeed violate the Constitution. 



★See Arthur Wise, Rich Schools, Poor Schools (Chicago, 111.: 
University of Chicago Press, 1968). 
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Courts in Arizona, Michigan and Minnt->sot3 quickly follower] the 
lead in California. The momentum of thi.s leqal str.?teqy was set back 
by the March 1973 decision of .he U.S. Supreirie Court m the Pod r laue^: 
case, in which the court clid not find a U . ? . Con?" *- i tut ion:- 1 violation. 
Litigations based on state equal pcotection clauses continued, however, 
and were successful m Connecticut in the Ho r ^on case, in California m 
Ser r ano , iri Ohio m the Cincinnati case, and most recently m Colorado 
in the Lu-^ an case. 

The equal protection cases v/ere important underpinnings of finance 
reforms in the early 1970s. Not co i nc id en t a 1 1 y , the reform programs 
sought to remedy the issue litigated both by eliminating the link 
between spending and wealth (a child equal opportunity goal) and by 
guaranteeing equal revenues per pupil from state and local sources for 
equal tax rates (a taxpayer equal treatment of eauals goal). While 
these programs helped to dimmish the relationship between local wealth 
and education spending oer oupil, they allowed large expenditure per 
pupil differences to remain even m the reformed school finance 
sys terns . 

In addition to litigation based on equal protection grounds, the 
mid-1970s saw the start of litigation based on state constitutional 
education clauses. Some of these suits were brought m reform states 
where, despite changed finance structures, spending disparities equal 
to or greater than those before the reform persisted. 

As results of the cases based on state education clauses 
accumulated, a noticeable chc: e in the court decisions beg an tg 
emerge. The 1973 Rob i nson decision by the New Jersey Supreme Court was 
a harbinger of things to corre . That court ruled that the state's 



"thorough aiid efficient" clause required the state to guarantee an 
education that would equip students for their roles as citizens and 
competitors in the labor market. Rather than imposing only a negative 
standard, this couri imposed an " a f f i i 'na t ive duty" on the state anJ 
implicitly set a student n^-^ds standard, the issue thrown out m the 
earliest round of school finance 1 1 1 ig d c i on . 

Currently, the pupil needs stand^LC has been accepted by a number 
of 5"3te courts. Citing the Robinson decision, the Washington Supreme 
Court in the Seattle case ruled that state constitutional requirement 
for the state to make "ample provision" for education meant that all 
school districts must provide a b:isic education that goes beyond the 
basics and equips students for their roles as citizens and competitors 
m the labor marker. Similar decisions imposing an affirmative duty on 
the state to provide educ. ion appropriate to student needs have been 
accepted by courts m California, Colorado, New York and Ohio. Indeed, 
the New York and Ohio courts have gone beyond these general statements 
on the duty of the state to provide a basic education. These two 
courts set standards for school finance structures that must also 
respond to a variety of different pupil needs, account for price 
differences for education resources across school districts, and 
recognize the fiscal strains on city school districts caused by 
noneducation demands on the property tax dollar — municipal 
ove r bu r de n . 
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These changes in the Lijlinqs of state courts: could have 
implications for school finance reform m the 1980s.* In spito of th^ 
tax and spending limitation measures that are being enacted / wh ich will 
be discussed below, the newest court decisions have redirected the 
focus of school finance reform to student equity, with the New Jersey 
and Ohio courts specifically rejecting taxpayer equity issues in their 
decisions. Expenditure per pupil gaps per se are being successfully 
challenged and the courts are oecommg increasingly specii-C in the 
requirem^ .ts fur additional services that must be provided to special 
populations such as the handicapped, poverty, low achieving and 
bilingual student. 

These new directions should affect both equity and efficiency 
aspects of school finance in the eighties. Equity should be affected 
because the courts have focused attention on spending differences and 
provisions for .-oecial pupil and district r . Efficiency should be 

enhanced by a more precise definition of reform objectives. While 
there still m.ight be multiple equity objectives (including taxpayer 
concerns) on the policy makers' agenda, the mandate to close spending 
gaps and provide for special pupil needs provides two clear objectives 
for a changing school finance policy in the 1980s. 



*For an expanded discussion of the changes in litigation strategies in 
school finance, see Betsy Levin, "Current Trends in School Finance 
Re form Litigation," in School Finance Reform, m the States: 1979 
(Denver, Colo.: Education Finance Center, Education Commission of the 
States, forthcoming) . 
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II. EQUITY AND EFFICIENCY PRESSURES FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 



:,>^ginning in 1965 v;ith the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) and continuinr; through the 1970s, the federal role in education 
finance has remained fairly consistent. The federal strategy has been 
to target aid for particular categories of programs and, except for 
impact aid, has ignored the arena of general purpose aid. T^^ ^oiiv^ern 
of the federal government for the past 15 years has been tc increase 
services for special pupil populations, beginning with poverty and 
minority students m the mid-1960s and expanding over tne years to 
include among others, the handicapped, bilingual, migrant and native 
American student. The federal programs have been developed on an 
individual basis, each with separate funds allocation mechanisms, 
fiscal accounting r equ i r ernen t s . rules, regulations and program 
guidelines. To insure compliance with each of the federal programs, 
there are stipulations for fiscal comparability, maintenance of local 
effort, an t i-supplan t ing and annual evaluations. 

Effectiveness of Federal Programs 

While some research in the late 197Gs indicated that some federal 
programs may not be very effective, recent work indicates that federal 
programs, especially Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, have been quite effective in ac rompl ish ing their objectives as 
well as improving student and taxpayer equity in state school finance 
s tr uc t ur es . The r ecen t ly comple ted National Institute of Education 
study on Title I concluded that the funds had been allocated according 
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to Congressional intent:* anJ had f^jncieo proai 3:^13 that subst £^n 1 1 .3 1 1 y 
increased student mach and reading achievement: levels.** In ?ddi^Lon, 
the study found the program?, to have some incorne r ec 13 1 r ! but icn 
characteristics.*** In addition, both Title I r^nd the n3w Education 
for Ail Handle - oped Ch 1 Id r- n Act reduce coend 1 nq d i 3:::a r 1 1 les anyone: 
school d 1 s t r 1 ■■ within states md diminish the link between spendm^. 
and local school district wealth.**** 

Efficioncv Issues 



Although the federal coTn.itment is to enhance the eauity of the 
education system for special pupil occular- ions , recent trends indicat^:^^ 
that increased attention is bei^ig given to inefficiencies inherent in 
the current set of federal elem?ntary and secondary educarion programs, 
both across the federal or:'gr::m:: them'>el';es and between the state and 
federal programs designed to 3er\''e the aime or similar obiectives. 

There are three major sources of inefficiency that have been 
addressed in recent federal legislation. Each has important 
implications for the interactions between state and federal education 
programs during the 19^03. The first is tho proliferation and 



♦National Institute of Education, Ti*-,I e I Funds Allocati on: T.he 

Current Formulas (Washington , D.C. : NIE , 1977) . 

**National Institute of Education. T he Effects of Services .on. S,t uden t 
Development (Washington, C.C.: NIE, 1977). 

***:^:rional Institute of Education, Title I Funds Al loca^ ion : The 
ent Formulas (Washington, D.C: NIE, 1977). 

****Lawrence Vascera, "An Examination of the Flow of Title I and State 
Compensatory Education Aid and Their Effect on Equalization in Four 
States: Florida, New Jersey, New York and Texas," Paper No. 10 
(February 1978); and Special Education Finance: The Interaction 
Between State and Federal Support Systems (Denver, Colo.: Education 
Finance Center, Education Commission of the States, forthcoming). 
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fragmentation of the current set of fo'::ernl programs which havo 
produced botr. service overlaps and service gaps at the local district 
level. Some students qualify for ser'/ices under a variety of programs, 
while others with less severe rroDlems may qualify for no particular 
program but nevertheless need additional services. This situation is 
exacerbated by guidelines that reauire concentration of dollars to make 
service levels meaningful. As a result, a "piling cn" phenomenon can 
occur: some students become targets o large sums of categorical 
dollars while others rec'"^ive nare. 

Second, the individual federal program guidelines are inconsistent 
and uncoordinated. Som*-^ for example, call foi "pullout*' pr-gram.s while 
others mandate ma i ns t r earn i ng . r*t^^;n th-' same stJC^'r^nts are :;erved by 
different prog*"am.s whish r-'^O'.iire con-'lictinq program delivery 
configurations. 

Third* until recently thece has been a reluctance to allow a 
merging of federal dollars with scate dollars available for program.s 
targeted at the same student populations and designed with similar 
education objectives. As a result, state and federal dollars are 
separated artificially and inefficient service delivery occurs. 

There are several changes that might occur in the 1980s that 
should help reduce these inefficiencies, while maintaining the federal 
and state com.m.i tments to special populations. First, the federal 
government may cease to ma'<e law based on the most extreme case among 
the states. Rather, policies may be developed or changed to recognize 
acco" ">.\ishments that have been made by many states and to provide 
incentives for other states to move in":he desired direction. This 
will reflect a need to streamline the entire federal program structure 
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and integrate it with state e:'i'or'*3. Second, n'.:rr*^ r ^u:^ :^p*'M::i-iI proqrams 
may be merged into a si.T.pler 3cher^.^*, wnirn rel-.:-x r 93 1 r i.: ^: ions 

that Tiamtam distinctions axong inc:vidu.^I spocial pooulationi: and 
replace them with a diatincticii botweon soeciol grouos •3,'3 o whole 3nj 
the general population. Tnird, tnere shcjld be mcroasr-d oopo r t un 1 1 1 es 
for using state and fed ::al f'jnds together, especially for tho^^e 
programs targetec on the sane 3t:..:dt.-ntG and with similr-r Gbjec*-;ves. 

Finally, there might be an increase : n m a t. : h 1 n g f : q u 1 r ^ n 3 for 
the r •ii. c e I o t of federal f i.: n c 3 , rather than the c u r e n c jm r " ''•^ x web of 
c om pa r a b 1 1 . t y , m a 1 n t e n a n c e o : 1 o ■:; a 1 effort and . •, - - . ; : p:-^ > .... 1 1 no 
provisions. This change would reflect a r --^ : ^' • .c": matching 

requii nents are ::ore effective than t:: - .: r on " o :.,-:n with 

tracking dollars, whicn roa'jires cor.^,ly -\^:c ^-.i::" and bookkeeping 
activities. 

In addition, tnere is 2 nrowmy conC';r^' ■ r. Washington, from both 
an equity and efficiency persoective, wirh the : .it act .on between 
federal categorical funds jr.d inequitable state school finance 
structures. Increasingly, members of Congress recognize that a dollar 
of federal aid in a low v^ealth, 1 ^w spending school district may not be 
used as efficiently as a dollar m a medium or high spending district. 
In other words, the Cong r ess is concluding that unfair state school 
finance structures blunt the overall impact o":" federal categorical 
dollars. The funds made available under Section 842 of *-.he Education 
Amendments of 1974 reflected this concern. This issue was also major 
driving force behind the bill deoated during the 1977 session of 
Congress that was designed to provide federal xncenti7<=^s for states to 
close spending gaps among its school districts. There is also growing 
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awareness tha^ there 3re 3-..:br^*-,,on t 1 weal^i": ."^nr! -condinq d 1 30 r i *: i es 
among the 50 states ar. ^ that only th.-"r f»vder.*^l ^ovo r nrr^^n t 1.-: m a 
positio-» r emed y the d 1 i. e r e r. c e s . 

All of these concernr w . •. n state scr.oo ■ fir.oncmg syn*-*?nr3 were 
b^jihind the establ ishrr.ent of th^r current *-.hree-year s^'J^iy of ^^chool 
finance that will be conducted cy tne Decartrnent of Health, Education 
and Welfare, 'j n e p u r o o g o of t h e z t u d y w ill b ? to d f 1 n e o c u 1 1 y 1 
education finance under ^ '. '.ricty of r:*:andardr^ to T;eaGv.jre the deqr-^e 
of equity among and withm stateG^ and to develop alternative federal 
policies for a cjeneril a :.d formul? to *''r\hor*cn ln^er- an^J .n-i^aGtate 
education finance equity. Wh 1 ] e a federal cro;;ran of qeneial aid 13 
not imminent/ tne current studv reflec**o r-r-newed discussion of such a 
new federal initiative. 

The concurrent mc/es to ^tr^^rlir.^-} and ma<e leor. restrictive the 
current federal categorical programs and -ne discussions of alternative 
general aid programs indicate that major changes n the federal role in 
education finance may ok- on ihe horizon for the 198G3. In all 
likelihood r ^ federal general aid program will have incentives for 
states to close spending gaps for the basic education program and to 
expand serv.ices for special populations. Such a new federal 
initiative^ combined with the current trends in school finance 
litigation and renewed state interest in refocusing reform efforts on 
the student, could produce major changes in the substance and politics 
of education financing in the 1980s, 
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Th*? r ^ 3 r »^ 1 w 't s ^'■•0 1 *" •/ r. f J" * s \ *n 0 \' *■ r ^"t r !' :~ i, r. r • ; r ■ \ * * * ■.?' < 
act IV I'ly. Rquity x-::3ues ^ii'*:^'-- :i :t : r* ^ --^ in "it-/:: ^^r fi::c:il 
efficiency concur :^r: bocor*;- i^no'** : "!t^--* of ♦^i^h^ 'ron^* y . Th--'^ 

early 137Gd, e3peci.:3lly wiir: t::*:- ri^^orn 0: "'"/'-ior,":! r ^:*ni.;»; r; .:■ r i r , 
o ^ o^^ J c O'd hi 1 1 h*. ["ii r 3 w •■"^ r -"i ] "/ c 1 h^ ■ ; '"i "z - '\ r. '/ ci u c 1 0 r fir, ; - n 
reforms with equity oci -^c t i v--..: v-,rc r: - ,: : •^■■■i . Tc-i^y, -:tj"'-' "^nd 

federal tud.;;o":3 ar-;^ nf:r.jir:v': j^.d , -c— pr 1 ^r:',: 1 y , : r;c r v ^ i '-^r^' 

in the efficiency z f ^ r: :, n n • t e r 1 , t h c j r r n t •/ -r-r I o n 

beinc irinixal ccTp^.; t ency *:er'*::n': t: "trd ^::':<n*--nd i ^ -.ir 1 irr: : *: a ^ 1 en 

oropo3-al:i, E^cr: of -heje co:"-'-:: Jir^-^c*: or:.-^ 1 I -^nqoG "lo ♦-he equity 
o o '1 e c ^' ' •/ o t h t f: :; '/ c e ^ r; r h ^ a r t r: o t' " :i t: e and federal e d c . ' i o n 
finance ■:• c t i e n n . 7 h e o :j t v: • ♦ " will 'r.'?. \' e 1 p 1 i c *: 1 0 n c f c r n w 
d 1 r e c 1 1 o p. 3 of e *"i c 1 1 'O n f i r, n c 1 r \ ^ h ^"^ 1 *^ 0 c . 

Mm i.nal Comoe *:enc-/ Ter^*- 



Few "T:o-/emen 1 3 " r.^':-- *:::i'r'.-^n ncid ::3 q'.::c-;iy 3:^ riinin;*^:. comcetency 
testing. In April 19''6, only fojr 3t.:it:en h^d enact ^:^d loaz^lition and 
o n 1 V four 3 t 3 1 e b 0 r d c of <] 'J ''.i t 1 c n h d j d o c t. e d r o- n c 1 j t. i o n n r n 0 > r : n a 
3GiT.e form of Tinixai corcetency teotinq. By Novcrriber 19 77 , 1 1 '::totes 
had legislation and 2 0 state bo 3rd 3 h^d r ^^:::'o I u t ions . Mi January 1979 , 
the nu.Tber of statec with Tinir^al comp-T'tency laws had increa3^^:*d to 16 
and the number of state board r ecc 1 .: t 1 on .0 ha-', j\imoed to 20, for 0 total 
of 36 states with sorr:e tyoe minirral corr.p'"'*' *^ncy testing r'-cuir^-d for 
graduation from high school or g r ^d-^-- 1 o-g r ade promotion. 

Mini.Tial competency tenting hr:^s been driven, in oart, by the belief 
that achievement levels hav^ been falling and that students are 
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Slu.'h overall rr^'-nlrr-; fnll :^ln)rt" of i rt'<)|u)r. i t- ion \ ] q f .1 : f i r v 
nwe»"»pinq t:h».* country, [lowovor, Mv">y <\o rofl^'Ot ,1 mood to ripmp^'n 
incroar,f"; in t.:3xos and qovornmont npondiru^* To t:orm th^^ ov^'nt^' <:» 
rovolt ir- to onqoqe in hy im::' r bo I • • . But", those a t- t-«:'Tipt n to control 
^ic^Vf't" nm^Mit .md make it moru' offioi-mt do reflect public vittU*udes of 
«'i I ^na 1 1 n f ac t ion . In an attempt *-o ar,noi-3 the nature of ther.o 
d 1 Gr>a t I fact ion3 , the Education Commisnion of the States conducted 
puL;lic opinion surveys in five states California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Michigan and Oregon wit::i tax and spending limitation measures on the 
ballot last year. The r^^sults of these pells, ^oaether with the 
ro suits of national polls are remarkably consistent.* 

Righty percent of those polled felt there was "a lot" of 
aovernment waste and that government soending was the primary cause of 
ir.fiarion. Seventy percent felt that government in general was trying 
to do too many things. 3ut when asked specifically about education, 
*"he rriaiority registered satisfaction with public schools (although this 
level of satisfaction is less than it was ncftionally 10 years ago). In 
fact, scr.ools, police and fire protection services were among the basic 
services those polled felt should not be reduced if limits were placed 

/ 

\ 

*A booklet on the results of these polls and the nature of the 
camp:igns related to the various measures will be published by the 
L'duc ^ ".. ion Commission of the States later m 1979 . Preliminary results 
are available m two special editions of the quarterly newsletter of 
tt Education Commission of the States, Education Finance Center, 
F : nance Facts : "Public Opinion and Proposition 13 {February 1979) and 
"P'lblic Opmxon on Tax and Expenditure Limitations: Attitudes in Four 
Stales" (May 1979) . 
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that: tJn'M^:^ r>houLI b^- uum' in ;i ' r v i ^^-v: . 

The vant: majorit-y ot ^- .)xp,:i v-u' 1:1 rhr !:v jt'v: l-lf M;,}^; Mi-^ 
lov:^l of tax».*r> wan too hi^^h: n.i i,oii 1 1 I y r ^^h'* oorcr-ntM*!*: f 1. i rvi 
w<ny han been incrcjsinq ovor rhf* ;>:i.::^ .i^Mvido. 'rho:W; poll'Ti f'Mt- th.M" 
federal taxos and local proi)''rtv f,:?xo:> woi>^ t.h*:^ l'.-ar.t fair, and fhat 
state income and salon taxer- wer-.^ th»- \ Mfv^t taxr-G. y!oL^t also folt 
that local property Vaxo::; and f.'/d'^ral :ia-s h..id inrreas"d the mo:;t in 
the past few yearr, . 

Inter ect inq ly , die :tm;)o: > ty r eq 1 r '-d t i rd'ao t 1 on with the rotate 
nchool financinq ra/steT, an un^xot^-ted fmdinq smcf-^ the systems, and 
the overall state roles, vary significantly across the five sta^..'^s. In 
California, moreover, BO p-rcent of those po 1 1 eci felt that all school 
districts should ha'/e equal expenditures per child and that it would be 
desirable to take from the wealthy districts and qive to the poor 
districts to accomplish this goal. 

When asked about the ca!.:.:es of the rise in the costs of education, 
respondents m Californi.3 pointed to inflatio:'. js the priT.ary cause, 
poor management as the second cause, and wast-' (i.e., too p.any and too 
highly paid administrators) as the rhird hiqh.-:^st factor. 

These results are similar to those obtained m a number of 
national pells. The national polls found that the nation's citizens 
felt the country was m a state of ill health and that thmqs would qet 
worse, rather than better, m the near future. When asked the causes 
of the ill health, economic factors were identified: inflation, 
unemployment and rising taxos. There was concern over the rise m 
government expenditures and 3?lleged waste in government, but there was 
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support" for many md i v i*1n/i 1 ;.m om f hii;* , nv^luthn^^ m.i-h^ it u^n. 

pockotbooks c^nd thnt: jovor nm*'n t lu ^^'^n^Tal i/. f^'-Mirvi t ho.'>^ of 

d 1 nsat ir.f act ion . Th*^ p.ihl ic i:: con^^^M' ncd about- w,i:'.^ o, poor mana<? ^--mon t 

and inef f ic lonc i^-^:; in qov»»rnir ^nt* op^ • r a t*: i onn , Y*^*-, thfro in rornarkablo 

i3upport for many z*^t: 7 ic\^z , e::.n»-n:ia!ly »-«diu:at: ion . Wha^ may rr-fl'M^rod 

13 a concern not so much with tba"^ rolo or qovor nnn':'nt , but i tr. 

perfofm ic^. Put d i f I: c r on 1 1 y , pi"^;ic a*:titudes may M^t'l^'ct that in tho 

current or a of inflation and tlqil^ mon^^y, officioncy i.:^ni;o.a r^lnt'-'d to 

qovornmont operation:; hav»:^ b^^com^' a [)rimary contrern. 

The implication:; of thosn attitudes for school financmq m t-lie 
1980s are not as clear. In the 1970s^. ono consii^tcnt characteristic of 
school finance reformT) has been an increase in tho overall state role, 
including a substantial increase in the absolute dollar amount of state 
aid. If this is necess-::ry for a reform to occur, tax and expenditure 
limitations on the state purse do not auqer well. First, such 
restrictions impose touqh constraints on the ability of the state to 
increase its role irj fundmq. Second, they restrict the increased use 
of the taxes considered the fairest state taxes, and maintain 
reliance on one of the taxes considered the least fair the local 
property tax. 

Those states that enact limitations on the ability of the state to 
raise revenue may be states that will find it m<^'3t difficult to advance 
improved school financing systems during the 1980s. Put bluntly, the 
efficiency thrust of the current tax and spending limitation 
activities, when applied at the state level, may decrease the potential 
for making further equity gams in school finance in the next decade. 
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In rhf» t i.Tii-'^ ol ! l--w,»y t -.uly L)'-!}::, -Miuity i.::;^;.-- 

related to h^-'^M tu-'j^it-nt, .uvi t .i x V" r •* .l:.^v<' * ^i" v.)ri''rv .'lu'-'- i'>n 
finance r e to t .:;:> . Vvhi. r.ivr'i:*. W'T^^ ;n«Mi.' .mi .^li *'rnnt,;, •'iipov.; i .j 1 1 y in 
reducing the linkr. b*-^ ^. wm»m-^. :'p'-rvi;na tn.i r>r'^t)"rty w♦';JI^'), f^-'w^T loin:; 
wero mode m cIo..:,inri '^xjt^n'] \ r^^ fM:;.,:. I r^. i i r i oti , r»>lotr.'-' r.^onirion 

of poor and minority ;■ • ,l:i••n^ wr not "nh.:uu^rM] by iieny r'-'form;;; nueh 
^'itudonts becam**^ r I i ■'♦'! v nu-i*' d i , id •/ n t: >vi »Mi rn] ^!;'' r^d'-^rm:^ w»'r»^ 
implemented . 

These rer^^Jl' n-ay 1." i. in r>r •..)■/'•• d 'ip^'n: in rde'^ !'ditM,jr«' if curronr tr^-*nc3n 
in school finonc'/ ] i ^ \ i i on hold. ":nntt.\ i nr r *'^n:': : nq 1 y nre h-Mriinq 
3tat'-^3 iccountoble tor i< ma -i td' i r m r? t i ve action tn inrure at- lr^.jr.t- 
minimum impacts '^n rtudent:.; and ^o provid*^:^ adequate- l^-'velc of r'^r-ourcer> 
for soecial popi: : a r r:;n n r-'/Ouir inq .jdd irional and mor*::- cor.^'ly 
educat i-.'^nal s r v ic-':^: . Th i :i :^-ir"l-^ f the courts should h^^Ip ♦ro 
maintain a j,tr-ana fC'.iu.-: of cchool finance t r ac u r s on r,t\]d*T.ts , 
especially stizdents with special n^-^-edc such as T.morifv, poverty, 
handicapped and bilmai:?! ■:;ro::os. 

At the federal lev-1, t:v:^ concentration of policies on cpecial 
ident population^ should continue. Pu' th^.^^re is a hiq;: probabi'ity 
• the inefficiencies a^ coc i a t ed with: ' 1 ) the current proliferation 
•deral programs; (2) rhe obsession with trackina dollars rather 
ducational ser'/ices; and (3) the need ^o coordinate federal 
s with state proqrams designed for similar ourposes and targeted 
ame student populations, should produce a simpler, a more 
^ede r al ca tegc r ic a 1 or Ovg ram structure i n the 1930s, and mor e 
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addition, t:h^'»r«'» i r. r'-nowr-H irUr r«^:r' j* r t«'«i»-r il in .^s'/.mum n-i 

the par'"' :iv;h<>ol l in^n^'r '^xp'Tui i M)r »^ - ^ju.i 1 i i ^- i KMriMf il !ijn<!:: 
w(»ro ii^ad^'^ 1 v.'i I 1 lb I " : ri t hi» >] - 1 ■ ^ ;;f.!f.v'': in « 1 1 or) in<| 

bettor --^aua 1 I ;^;n pin.;;, Tht* i*-^n\ •^-^-y^'J i" M^'i-ri!. r.^-ndy -.lv.)u!d 

::;erv':» tho :";iibf';;t /mr iv-* r.v;nd.if i ■;>ri :)o 1 t-vier-il ^v^Pf-T.^l ii.d 

ptoqi';Hn. And on*- coul::! pr^drM Mi.ir i^y ^^nd f ^h*-^ l^^M*,).^ ^.hr- 

fcd*"*r:)i .7ov^' r nmon r wi!! h.r;*- l^"!';' ) ;n ?;]«•• d^*v.r ol ••^mt'T 1 :M,d 

proq r: ^rn . 

At botr'i level;;:, rv^W' '•.••m' , Vh»»r^^ .-^ r ^ W) CMrtoD^, 'v^t:; (.,) f r *- i v i t i 
that n.ive th^'-ir root." in c t 1" '.-nry concr^rn:: jn'd tdiar r in '■orif'lict 
with rh*-^ oquity qo'il::: r:;a^ h,.iv*' dorn i no t:^^ nnd iit::)^^ .» *: i v 1 1 1 •^G 

in scho^^l financing. Th*^ f : r n r: i r: th^ r:,:nimal comp.;'t"ency t'-^:>t-inq 
movement, which :^o t en t i I i '/ d nr. aq*'" numerour: :ipcci"^I 

population.. vhi,^:i i.av"' r-r^-n r a J*"t; i rrrat ivo tarqe^:'" of many stat*^' and 
federal proqram.:. The r.econd ir. th^^ t/ix and ^^-^xpend 1 1: ur c IiTiitation 
movemen*: which may c r 'jzr: ir,^ I y li.nir the ability cf the state (and 
potentially the tederal qovernriient if 'j. bala -cod budget bc-connes 
required) to support education finance reforTs or expandoa services to 
special student pocu 1 a r. i or s . While tne neg:3ti7e effects of the minimal 
competency tests coul.l be nr^qat^d through legal battles, the legality 
ot tax and spending 1 im i ta** ions is more difficult to challenge. If 
inflation is the root of the push for such limitations, the need to 
enact federal policies that will curtail inflation and ease the strain 
on the pocketbock of the country's citi^'^ns becomes a paramount concern 
for those who do not want current efficiency issues to impose long-term 
restrictions that limit future equity gams m education financing. 
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